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Cedar Fort 


In true Cedar Fort style, the 1968 
 razing was accompanied by a dance 
and a pig roast. Donations of $1,000 

were collected toward the new chapel. 


In modern splendor, the church now 
» stands beside the old green school- 
house, an ironic contrast. Despite ad- 
ditions of a lunchroom and a mobile 
* classroom, the school looks much the 
» same as it did when constructed in 
~ 1909. 
_ The lunchroom building is a wooden 
_ barracks from Orem, moved to the 
‘schoolyard in 1954, according to Mrs. 
...-Peterson, who has been the lunch su- 
’  pervisor for 37 years. 

. The mobile classroom, hidden on 
‘ ye back half of the campus was added 

982. 


, With only 50 students, it is not diffi- 
|. @ult to have such a small school. Kin- 
dergarten and first grades are in one 
room, second and third grades in an- 
ner and fourth, fifth and sixth in the 
t. 

. When students are ready for junior 

high, they are bused to Lehi. 
“There didn’t used to be a bus,” Mrs. 
Hacking said. That didn’t come until 
1926 or 1927. “Students either quit 
| their education after eighth grade or 


boarded in Lehi through high school.” 
» * Tn Mrs. Hacking’s/ay, there was no 
kindergarten, eithe, First through 


fourth grades met in the “little room” 
and fifth through eighth grades met in 
the “big room.” 


Each room had a potbelly stove for 
heat. “Your back would freeze and 
your front would melt,” Mrs. Peterson 
said. 

Fundamentals were the subjects 
taught, but sometimes the childen en- 
joyed a music session. 

Mrs. Peterson’s teacher played the 
trumpet in the town band, so he'd 
bring his trumpet to school to accom- 
pany the children’s singing. 

After school there was farming to 
help with, or sometimes there would 
be a quilting bee. Mrs. Peterson re- 
members apricot and apple bees 
where all the women would gather to 
prepare the fruit for drying. 

The town also enjoyed plays put on 
by the children. Sometimes the plays 
were performed for the surrounding 
communities — Ophir, Vernon and St. 
John. 


By the turn of the century, Indian 
problems were becoming a myth, but 
Mrs. Peterson recalls Indians coming 
to her home to beg when she was a 
little girl. é 

“They were rather friendly, not like 
they were when the Weeks brothers 
were killed.” 


The Weeks brothgrs incident oc- 
curred Aug. 8, 1854, just two years af- 


ter the settlement of Cedar Fort. Most 
of the homes were still within the 
stone fort wall because Indian hostil- 
ities had been a problem since Allen 
Weeks, Eli Bennett, Claybourne 
Thomas and Alfred Bell entered the 
valley as homesteaders. 

On the tragic day, Allen Weeks sent 
his two sons, William and Warren, into 
Pole Canyon two or three miles away 
to get a load of poles. They never re- 


turned. Their mutilated bodies were 


found the next morning. 


The town constable, David Craft, 
was able to persuade some friendly 
Indians to capture and take to Salt 
Lake City those Indians responsible- 
for the murders. 


They were tried and convicted, then 
hanged, the first Utahns to be execut- 
ed, according to one history book. 


Cedar Fort is also noted in history 
books because for four years it was 
county seat of Cedar County, an area 
between Salt Lake and Juab Counties 
that extended to Tooele County on the 
west and to the center of Utah Lake on 
the East. 


In 1861, the area was incorporated 
into Utah County, with Fairfield as the 
county seat. Fairfield, Provo and oth- 
er cities grew while Cedar Fort re- 
mained a small farming community. 


Farming is no longpr the order of 
the day, however. Mrz: Peterson said 


it has become a weekend occupation 
because it does not bring in enough 
money. 


Many Cedar Fort residents com- 
mute each day for work and other 
people are moving out, while new- 
comers who want to get away from 
the big city are settling in. 


“Tt used to be that everybody knew 
everything about everybody’s busi- 
ness. You knew more about other peo- 
ple’s business than your own,” Mrs. 
Peterson said. “Now you go to church 
and don’t know half the 
congregation.” 


So things are changing. Telephones 
were installed in 1966 and the phone 
company gave each of the houses an 
address to keep its business straight. 


The addresses are not used, though, 
since the town is still knit tightly 
enough that a person just knows 
where so-and-so lives. 


And addresses are not needed for 
the mailman. There is no rural deliy- 
ery. One postmistress runs the post 
office, sorting mail and holding it until 
its owners claim it. 


Future years will decide whether 
the town grows into a big city or re- 
mains forever Cedar Fort with the 
two-room schoolhouse and the doll- 
house post office, the stove fort wall 
and the streets without aduresses, 


+t, intensity — the things that gener- 


But Dalebout said conditional-use reviews should treat zoning 


nd don’t have anything to do with _ concerns and not school-use issues. 5 
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Grove OKs research park 


rural atmosphere and have requested large 
lots be maintained. 


Brian Larson, president of Larson-Davis 


rch and de- Labs and developer of the newly approved 
lin the city, park area, said property owners of the 18th 
raparkon North research park zone need to sell. He 
sixth West. said that if the council didn’t approve the 
park so Larson could proceed on his offer the 
limously on property owners would sell to developers 
g this week who want to build smaller homes on smaller 
early half of ' lots. 
arch park. 

Although the area is not zoned for small 
centered on lots, an adjacent area is, and changing the 
chresidents zoning would not have been difficult. 
mily homes - A 
s, including Councilman Lloyd Ash said that for the 
iitiple-unit sake of all the property owners he needed to 
onvenience Vote in favor of the park because he knows of 
nmercial or the desire to preserve the large lots. 

The park zone prohibits research parks on 
ho Northvan less than seven acres, but residential devel- 
aubdtyisiont opments can be made on one-quarter of an 
vould not be "7 
ment, would Russell Schow, Pleasant Grove’s repre- 
values down sentative to the Utah Valley Industrial De- 

velopment Association, spoke in favor of the 
park. Z 
wners have ~~ 


‘ion of their ~~ 


“I feel keenly about our need to recrui 


new industry that will take the place of com- 
panies such as McNally Steel, which just an- 
nounced its closing,” he said. 


Utah County had 9,200 births in 1982, but a 
net loss of 50 jobs, he said. And now McNal- 
ly’s closing will mean a loss of 300 jobs. Posi- 
tions for the younger generation are being 
lost. 


“When Governor Matheson asks Miss 
America to help sell Utah and we don’t (sell 
it ourselves), that is an indictment against 
our own citizens,” Schow said. 


Larson noted his business is not a smoke- 
stack type. “In fact, we produce equipment 
that helps prevent pollution.” 


Larson-Davis Labs designs electronic and 
medical instruments used in hearing thera- 
py, monitoring hearing loss and testing for 
noise pollution. 

The company is on Main Street in Pleas- 
ant Grove but needs to expand. In its new 
area, it will have nearly 10 acres. 


Larson would not disclose the price his 
company is paying for the land, but said it is 
above appraised value. “Because ye are 
paying such a fair price, it will proba Ry im- 
prove land sale values in surrounding areas.” 


waiting for one or two districts to phone in the 
election results. 

Everyone usually ends up waiting quite a 
long time. Last Tuesday for example, all of 
these people waited from midnight to 2 a.m. 

Utah County has 273 voting districts, and get- 
ting the voting judges to call in the votes is no 
easy trick. 

Let’s face it, counting votes is no easy task. 
But there has got to be a better way. 

Utah County Clerk Bill Huish took things un- 
der control about 1:30 a.m. Wednesday. He sent 
a deputy sheriff to the one missing district 
judge’s home to find out where the votes were. 


Bill had been trying to call the judge for sev- 
eral hours, but all he got was a busy signal. 
That reminded him of the year another judge 
took off her hearing aid, put the final tally of 
votes by her bedside, and fell into a dead sleep. 
Another deputy had to pound the door down to 
get the votes from her. Needless to say, she re- 
membered to call the votes in the following 
year. 


LOOKING 
AROUND 


kris 
radish 


A few years before that a group of judges on 
the other side of Utah Lake were angry because 
they thought they should have more help in 
counting the votes. 

To get even they all went out for a nice 
chicken dinner, and several hours later, called 


* in the votes to a waiting crowd at the county 


Paulie Set RADISH on UY: 


